THE    ECONOMIC    FACTOR
It is interesting at this stage to recall that after the
War the Czecho-Slovak state inherited most of the in-
dustrial capacity of former Austria. She took all pre-
War Austria's china and porcelain industry; over 90 per
cent, of the sugar, glassware, and glove-making industries;
over 75 per cent, of those turning out boots and shoes,
chemicals, cottons, woollens, malt, and jute goods; and
more than half of the industries producing alcohol of all
kinds, metals and metal-ware, leather, and paper. It will
be seen, from a comparison of these proportions with
the losses recently sustained by Czecho-Slovakia, that
the Third Reich has now obtained not only the bulk
of pre-War Austria's industrial capacity (from Czecho-
slovakia), but also the whole of post-War Austria as
well. Indeed, the very reason for giving the highly in-
dustrialized Sudeten regions to Czechs-Slovakia was
that, historically and economically, they were the natural
complement of the post-War state's largely agrarian
economy. Now they have gone to an even more highly
industrialized Third Reich.
Czecho-Slovakia has ceded to the Reich the valuable
Joachimstal radium mine, which belonged to the state.
(It was here that the Curies discovered radium in 1898.)
She has lost the great Aussig chemical works, the spas
of Marienbad and Karlsbad; and she has lost all the
public services and municipal, as well as private, " instal-
lations " (to quote the Munich Agreement), which had
to be left intact and handed over to Germany. Such
include, for instance, the gas, electric, telephone, tele-
graph, sanitation, and tramway services; and public
buildings as well as fortifications. On the other hand,
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